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HAZEL SCOTT: _ 
get equal billing . 


NEGROES WANT FOR PRESIDENT? 


NEW SINGING SUCCESS IN EUROPE 


Haitian-born singer Josephine Premi 

has scored such an overnight. success 
European night clubs and restaurani 

; since she first began appearing in Augus 

' 1951, that her salary has ballooned fro : 
$350 weekly to $1,500. Currently appeal "Nev 
ing in London, the unique song stylist }, 1 
also being sought for a Broadway mus A 

_ cal. (See “Entertainment.”) 
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NATIONAL REPORT j 
Demand Ike Reveal Racial Stand i 
Two top Negro leaders—Harlem’s Rep. A. Clay- i} 
ton Powell and the NAACP’s Walter White—de- M 
manded that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower speak out on 
i 

































acial issues. Pointing out that the general is now 

an avowed candidate for the Republican presidential 

“Fnomination, Powell and White sought his views on 

gArmy Jim Crow and other Negro problems. 
Congressman Powell cabled Eisenhower’s cam- | 

paign manager, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, now in 

Paris consulting with the general, and asked him 

to talk to Eisenhower about his “pronounced atti- 

tude in favor of segregation of Negro troops.” Powell 





ih 


said if Eisenhower has changed his views that Ne- 
groes want to know. 

White, in his weekly newspaper column, specu- 
lated on Eisenhower’s racial views and declared that 
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with President Truman out of the race, “It seem 

safe to predict that if General Eisenhower takes 2 
unequivocal position against racial and religio 
bigotry (some of his supporters believe he will), th pace | 


ial 
Republican Party may attract a measurable percen cowed 


Paul Hoffman, New Jersey Gov. Alfred Driscoll and 
Senator Lodge have shown their “active opposition 
to race prejudice” and “presumably will participatq)®s " 


: : , pe ears eae ae to sti 
in formation of his thinking on minorities. Seon 


Another GOP leader, who drew an outstanding dome 
Negro’s support, was Harold E. Stassen, who was enj Sout! 
dorsed in Chicago by ex-heavyweight champ Joq!™'0 | 
Louis. At a news conference, Louis said Stassen has 
“always been e “Qs: gaat eae 


said. 
integ 


right on race 
questions.” The 
champ added that 
‘no Democrat 
would be good for 
Negroes.’’ On 
other candidates, 
he commented: 
Taft—‘“No better 
as far as Negroes 
are concerned 
than Russell of 
Georgia”; Eisen- 
hower—‘He’d be 
warlike.” 
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ajArmy Lists Gains In Racial Integration 
Army officials in Washington listed progress made to- 
ward compliance with President Truman’s four-year-old 
racial integration directive to the armed forces, but ad- 
mitted that there is: 1) still some segregation in the 


‘isenjcountry—the 31st Dixie Division still boasts that it has 
no Negroes in its 15,000 man complement. The 31st, which 
is made up of National Guardsmen from Alabama and 
Mississippi, was called to Federal service 15 months ago. 
No Negroes have been assigned to the division though it 

aghas received 10,000 draftees and volunteers to bring it up 

to strength. Officials pointed out that segregation has 

been eliminated in the Far East Command and in ten 

g domestic training divisions, including those located in the 

South. The racial integration policy is now being put 

J into effect in the European Theater, as well, the officials 

}j said. Other Washington sources predicted that the entire 

“integration program in Europe would be completed in 
three weeks. 











Powell Threatens To Bolt Democrats 


Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., of New York 
threatened to bolt the Democratic Party if an anti-civil 
rights candidate is nominated as either President or Vice- 
President. In New York, he told JET: “If either Senator 
Russell or Senator Kerr are nominated, I will campaign 
against them for the good of the race and nation. As 
for Senator Kefauver, if he is nominated and does not 
come out with a strong civil rights program, I will take a 
walk. I was 100 per cent for Governor Stevenson until 
his wishy-washy statement on civil rights. If he will 
clarify his statement and it results in a positive civil 
rights policy, I will be in his corner. If Vice-President 
Barkley gets the nomination, I’ll campaign for him. But 
regardless of who gets the nomination, Stevenson, Bark- 
ley or even Truman, should they be paired up with Kerr 
or Russell, then I will be out to see that they are de- 
feated.” 


































Richard Russell 








To political leaders of both par- 
ties casting their eyes about for a 
winning candidate in the 1952 presi- 
dential election, the votes of 4 mil- 
lion Negroes who will go to the polls 
in November are crucial. With 
President Truman out of the race, 
these President-makers are looking 
for nominees who can win the Ne- 
gro vote. To learn whom Negroes 
favor for President, JET has polled 
more than 75 elected Negro public 
officials in 31 states and asked them 
for their choice for the nation’s 
highest office now that Truman has 
withdrawn. Those polled included 
congressmen, state legislators, city 
councilmen and others. 

Their selections (see below) which 
are a barometer of the political 
pulse of Negro voters nationally, 
show a remarkable lead for Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson among Democrats 
and a substantial margin for Gen. 
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HOW POLITICAL 


GOV. ADLAI STEVENSON 85% 
SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY 10% 
GOV. MENNEN WILLIAMS 5% 
SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER 0% 
SEN. ROBERT KERR 0% 
SEN. RICHARD RUSSELL 0% 
JUSTICE FRED VINSON 0% 

















Dwight Eisenhower over Sen. Rob- 
ert Taft among Republicans. 

Stevenson is almost the unani- 
mous choice of Negro Democrats 
with but a scattering of votes for 
Minnesota’s Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
and Michigan’s Gov. Mennen Wil- 
liams. Tennessee’s Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, who is leading the conven- 
tion race at present with the largest 
number of pledged delegates, has 
absolutely no support among Negro 
Democrats. The same is true of 
other Southern Democratic nomi- 
nees. 

Among Negro Republicans, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower proves strongest 
despite questioning by Negro politi- 
cal leaders of his stand in defense 
of Army Jim Crow. Senator Taft 
runs a bad second among GOP can- 
didates, much of his support coming 
from Republicans in his home state 
of Ohio. 








LEADERS VOTED 


GEN. DWIGHT EISENHOWER 48%, 
SEN. ROBERT TAFT 30% 
GOV. EARL WARREN 13% 
HAROLD STASSEN 3% 
GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 2% 
GOV. ALFRED DRISCOLL 

SEN. EVERETT DIRKSEN 2% 














































HOW NEGROES CAREI 


How significant the Negro vote is in a presidential ele 
tion was dramatically demonstrated in 1948. 

Just four years ago it might have been Preside 
Thomas E. Dewey instead of President Harry S. Truma 
if 30,000 Negro voters in three states had changed thei 
ballots. So close were the totals between Dewey and Tru 
man in California, Illinois and Ohio that a switch o 
30,000 Negro votes would have 
put the three in the Dewey col- 
umn and Dewey in the White 
House. The three states have a 
total of 78 electoral votes, which 
would have given Dewey a vic- 
tory if he was able to swing 30,- 
000 additional Negro votes. 

In 1952 there will be 20 states 
with a total of 348 electoral votes 
(only 266 are needed to elect a 
President) where Negro ballots 
will be a decisive balance of 
power that can swing the state 
into the Democratic or Republi- 
can column in a close election. 
These states (see shaded states 
right) have enough Negro voters 
to determine which way the elec- 
toral vote will go, if they are 
voted in a bloc. 

There is little likelihood of 
such bloc voting, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that this can happen if 
a Dixiecrat runs on the Demo- 
cratic slate or an avowedly anti- 
civil rights candidate is nomi- 
nated by the Repzbiicans. As of 
now, only one candidate—Sen. Hubert Humphrey—is con- 
sidered an all-out civil rights champion. Others line up: 











ANELECT PRESIDENT 


jal eleg STEVENSON—Favors a civil rights program on a state 
resid basis and only on Federal level when states fail. 

Trauma KEFAUVER—Voted consistently against FEPC. 

2d the EISENHOWER—Nothing is known of his stand. 

ad Tru TAFT—Favors voluntary rather than compulsory FEPC. 
itch of WARREN—Favors state rather than Federal FEPC. 
WHER STASSEN—Claims he favors FEPC but his Minnesota 
i record shows otherwise. 
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KEFAUVER TELLS STANT 

Sen. Estes Kefauver, 
the smiling, hand- a 
shaking, coonskin ° 
cap-wearing Demo- 
crat from Tennessee, 
who to date has won 
most Democratic pri- 
maries for the Presi- 
dency, disclosed his 
position on proposed 
civil rights legislation. 
He expressed himself 
in favor of a volun- 
tary, educational 
FEPC law. During a 
U.S. News and World 
Report interview the Sen. Kefauver, Judge Wendell Green 
Senator answered queries on civil rights: 

Q. How about the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission? 

A. I am for civil rights—always have been and have 
done everything I could all my life to try to better rela- 
tions between peoples of various races and creeds, and I 
don’t want anyone’s opportunities lessened because of his 


Reds Exploit Negro Problems, FBI Man Says 

Timothy Evans, Jr., a California carpenter who joined 
the Communist Party as an FBI informer, told the sub- 
versive activities control board in Washington that Com- 
munists have no real sympathy for Negro problems and 
use Negroes only to further their own interests. Often, as 
in the Willie McGee case, Communist agitation backfires 
and Negroes suffer, he said. Communist involvement in 
that case, Evans pointed out, “sealed the doom” of the 
accused man who was executed for an alleged rape of a 
white woman in Mississippi. Evans is the second Negro 
working for the FBI to testify in the case. 
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TAN ON CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


race or color. In the state of Tennessee I’ve tried to get 
through a constitutional amendment to eliminate the poll 
tax. I want us to have fair employment and I think we 
can do more about it and make more progress on a vol- 
untary educational and persuasive basis than we can by 
force and action by legislative fiat. 


Q. You wouldn’t have the Federal Government en- 
force it? 

A. I think it would be very difficult by legislative fiat 
to bring about the thing that everybody wants. Some 
states have compulsory FEPC—that’s a matter for them. 
I think much could be done with a voluntary commission 
on the federal level. I think it is an educational process 
and until you do have the educational process it is going 
to be a difficult matter to legislate. 


Q. Can the South make progress that way? 

A. The South has made very substantial progress. And 
Com- I think if we work on a voluntary basis, have a voluntary 
commission, a great deal more can be done than is being 
have done now. I do say, though, running on the Democratic 
rela- platform, if a compulsory FEPC is written into the plat- 
nd I form, I am going to support the platform written at the 
f his Democratic Convention. 


PROP PLE SLOPE P 


PPPLOM 
Judge Fines White Texan $25 In Segregation Case 

ined An El Paso, Tex., judge dismissed a violation of segre- 
sub- gation laws charge against a Negro woman and fined the 
om- white man who caused the charge $25. The case: after 
and Malcon S. Martin, white, discovered that Mrs. Hestor Mae 
l, as McFall, Negro, was sitting across the aisle from him on 
ires a city bus, he asked her to move back into the “Negro 
t in section.” When she refused, he began using abusive lan- 
the guage. Later, she was charged with violation of state 
fa segregation laws. However, the judge dismissed the 


gro # charges after hearing testimony that Mrs. McFall was 
sitting “far enough back” and levied the fine on Martin. 
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Oust Negro Foreman Of Frank Costello Jury 

Mrs. Helen Louise Mason, a 
New York housewife, was dis- 
charged as foreman of the Fed- 
eral jury hearing the contempt 
of Congress case against gambler 
Frank Costello. Claiming he 
learned Mrs. Mason was to re- 
ceive $250 to “sway her judg- 
ment,” Federal Judge Sylvester 
Ryan called her into his cham- 
bers and abruptly discharged 
her, upsetting Costello’s second 
contempt trial. Said Mrs. Mason, 
denying the judge’s charge: “I 
certainly am hurt. It’s ridiculous!” Mrs. Helen Mason 

Several hours later, when the trial resumed with a re- 
shuffled jury and a new foreman, Costello was found 
guilty on all 10 counts of contempt growing out of his 
refusal to answer questions before the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. He faces maximum sentence of 
10 years imprisonment and $10,000 fine. 


Negro Widow Named “Mother Of The Year” 

Mrs. Madeline Dugger, 53, of West Medford, was named 
Massachusetts’ “Mother of the Year” by the state’s Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. A widow, Mrs. Dugger sent 
five of her six children through college. 


House To Probe Rosenwald Fund 


The House approved a seven-man committee to investi- 
gate philanthropic and education organizations which 
are allegedly supporting “subversives.” Georgia Eugene 
Cox, who introduced the bill for the probe, mentioned 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund among the groups which will 
be investigated. He specifically attacked noted Negro 
author Langston Hughes. The poet “has been supported 
by foundations since 1931, and even now is enjoying a 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation,” alleged Cox. 
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FORECAST © 


Negro Speakers To Evrope. Some dozen or more 
well-informed and expertly-briefed Negroes will be 
sent overseas this summer and fall by the State 
Department to make speeches counteracting Com- 
munistic racial propaganda. Bh Oe 


Cole Comeback. Marie Cole, wife of Nat “King” 
Cole, will make a comeback this year as a singer and 
recording artist. 


Selling ike To Negroes. New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey soon will issue a strong statement 
aimed at Negro voters, which will attempt to sell the 
candidacy of Gen. Eisenhower. 


Jazz Marathon. The band battle of the year will be 
held at Carnegie Hall this fall when two giants of 
jazz, Stan Kenton and Duke Ellington, swing into a 
12-hour, non-stop marathon. 


New Giant Player. As a result of Monte Irvin’s re- 
cent injury and Willie Mays’ date with the Army, the 
New York Giants will call up stellar third baseman 
Ray Dandridge from their Minneapolis Millers farm 
club. 


No Negro In N. Y. Senate. Hopes of Harlem voters 
for a Negro in the New York lilywhite State Senate 
will be dashed again as Tammany Hall politics ride 
roughshod over the relatively weak attempts to elect 
one. 
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No Violence In South African Protests 

Predicted armed clashes with policemen and troops 
failed to materialize as nearly 5,000 South African Negroes 
quietly observed “Day of Protest” rallies in Johannesburg. 
In other parts of the country similarly small, orderly 
groups of Negroes assembled at rallying points, cheered 
native speakers, sang and dispersed without incident. 
Some native leaders were disappointed at the small crowd 
in Johannesburg which has a Negro population of 500,000. 

Meanwhile, in New York City members of the United 
African Nationalist Movement picketed the South African 
consulate. Their demonstration was timed to coincide 
with the major one in Africa. 


Reds Quote Robeson On Korea Germ Warfare 

Singer Paul Robeson, a long-time supporter of leftist 
causes, is being quoted by the Communist World Council 
of Peace in its efforts to convince the world that America 
is waging germ warfare in Korea. Said Robeson in the 
council’s bulletin from Prague: “This documented news 
of bacteriological warfare unleashed by the United States 
military has astounded and shamed millions of peace- 
loving Americans and is moving them to immediate mili- 
tant protest. I cannot condemn too strongly the calcu- 
lated mass murder by these long time oppressors of the 
Negro and colonial peoples and of the working masses of 
this and other lands.” 


African Tribesmen Go To London In Seretse Case 

Six members of the Bamangwato tribe of Beuchuana- 
land left Capetown, South Africa, by air for London to 
confer with British officials over the banishment of their 
chieftain, Seretse Khama. The group, accompanied by 
the tribe’s lawyer, said no matter what the outcome of 
their talks, the tribe would not elect another chief to 
replace Khama, who has been banned permanently from 
the protectorate by the British government. 
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Bill To Outlaw British Race Bias Pushed 


A bill that would outlaw racial discrimination in Brit- 
ain and its colonies is slated to come up before the House 
of Commons in London on April 25. The bill, modeled 
after the United Nations human rights declaration and 
sponsored by 12 Labor Party members of the House, 
would make all British subjects equal before the law, re- 
gardless of race. Fenner Brockway, one of the sponsors 
of the bill, expressed doubt that there would be much 
opposition to the bill. 


Once-Wealthy Liberian Arrives In USS. Penniless 


Dih Dwo Twe, 62, once Liberia’s 
wealthiest citizen, arrived in the 
U. S. aboard a French liner, a 
penniless refugee from his coun- 
try. The Liberian embassy in 
Washington told JET Twe left 
the country to evade a court 
summons after a wrangle over 
his nomination to the presidency 
last year. He opposed and lost to 
President William V. S. Tubman, 
but made a politically-fatal mis- 
take when he by-passed the gov- 
ernment and complained to the 
United Nations of irregularities bo 
in the elections. President Tub- Dih Dwo Twe 
man ordered his arrest last September, but Twe fled to 
Africa, leaving behind an estimated $500,000 in rubber 
holdings. 

Twe insisted, however, that he came to the U. S. for 
medical treatment. He said protectors paddled him to 
Sierra Leone by canoe, where he boarded a ship for Eng- 
land. Also left behind were three small daughters and a 
son. On his arrival in New York, friends hurried him off 
the ship into hiding in Brooklyn. A long-time critic of 
the Tubman regime, Twe said he would return to Liberia 
as soon as his health permits. 

















































*% Beau Jack, one-time 
lightweight champion of 
the world who earned 
$500,000, is back at his pre- 
fight career job—shining 
shoes at the Augusta, Ga., 
National Country Club. He 
also waits tables on the 
side. 


% Marian Anderson will 
give a repeat performance 
on April 20 of her famous 
1939 concert on the Lincoln 
Memorial steps in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


*% Josephine Baker is plan- 
ning a grand opening at 
Ciro’s in Hollywood with 
movie star Marion Davies 
doing the honors as hostess. 


*% C. Udell Turpin, manager 
of special markets for Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., was ap- 
pointed to the Illinois Civil 
~efense Advisory Council 
by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 


% Andy Razaf, who penned 
the words to Ain’t Misbe- 
havin and Honeysuckle 
Rose, has written the lyrics 
for a new tune, My Faith. 
He is now paralyzed from 
the waist down. 
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% Chalky Wright, former 
boxer, is now operating a 
bar in Los Angeles. 


% Hazel Scott will headline 
the next Palace Theater 
vaudeville bill on Broadway 
when Betty Hutton’s en- 
gagement there is ended. 


% Joe Leuis is planning an 
exhibition tour of 20 east- 
ern Canadian cities in June. 


% Mahalia Jackson, gospel 
singer, who had to cancel 
her “Gospel Train” tour be- 
cause of a virus infection, 
lost her entire wardrobe as 
a result of a fire which 
swept her Chicago apart- 
ment building. 


% Willie Smith, star altc 
saxophonist, quit Duke E)l- 
lington’s band in Los An- 
geles to join the Billy May 
orchestra 


% Billy Banks, U.S. singer 
now in London, was booked 
for a year’s cabaret and 
vaudeville tour of the Brit- 
ish Empire. He opened at 
Selby’s, a London night 
club. 
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“Cat Burglar” Caught With $100,000 Loot 


A 28-year-old ex-convict, described by New York police 
as a “cat burglar,” was caught in his Harlem apartment 
with more than $100,000 worth of jewelry hidden in a 
closet. Nicknamed the “Black Prince” because of his 
fancy clothes, the suspect, James F. Oliver, faces charges 
of burglarizing seven department stores of $125,000 in 
jewelry. Oliver’s jewelry cache included 200 watches. 


Price Rollback Brings 30 Days In Jail 


A self-styled price rollback program cost Thomas Jack- 
son of Detroit 30 days in the House of Correction. Super- 
market clerks testified Jackson attempted to roll back 
the price of a ham by shifting the price tag from a $3.81 
ham to one priced at $5.38. 


Innocent Man Freed After Youth Confesses 


George Whiteside, 25, was freed from a housebreaking 
and larceny conviction in Washington, D. C., after a 17- 
year-old National Trade School parolee admitted commit- 
ting the crimes. Whiteside had been convicted on the 
testimony of a second-hand dealer who said he recog- 
nized Whiteside as the man who sold him a suitcase, 
which police found had been stolen during a housebreak. 
The unidentified youth was described as a “dead-ringer” 
for Whiteside. 


Indict Howard Student In Coed Murder 

Donald N. Tyler, 22-year-old Howard University phar- 
macy student, was indicted in Washington, D. C., for the 
rape-murder of classmate Janet E. King. The bullet- 
riddled body of the coed was found on a Washington 
street. The district coroner said she had been choked and 
criminally assaulted before her death. Tyler, who sur- 
rendered to police in Chicago, said the shooting was acci- 
dental. He was also indicted for criminally assaulting 
and robbing a 24-year-old Navy Department employee. 










































THE WEEK’S 
BEST PHOTOS 


WM Tragedy Strikes: Grief-stricken and in tears, Joseph 
Bean watches firemen carry the dead bodies of two of his 
children from his blazing home in Erie, Pa. A policeman 
restrains and consoles the hysterical laborer, who was 
working two blocks away when the fire destroyed his 


home. His wife was hospitalized 10 days before as a 
tubercular patient. 





Charles Mc lerendats 
w Grim Aftermath: The blanketed, lifeless bodies of Doris 
Jean, 4, and Leon Bean, 14 months, are carried from the 
burning home by firemen. A third Bean child, Max, 17, 
was at work when a bedroom gas stove ignited the apart- 
ment. One fireman was overcome by dense smoke while 
making a heroic attempt to rescue the children. 
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Interstate rress 
Wi Deliberate Highway Death: The bodies of two Negro 
women remained pinned in the wreckage of their car 
after it was deliberately forced off the highway near 
Deland, Fla., by three white youths. The death car som- 
ersaulted 38 feet through the air, landed right side up, 
after plowing into an oak tree. Ronald L. Smith, driver of 
the other car involved, was held in $1,000 bail along with 
his two companions. 
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* Baseball Stars Cry: Tears welled in the eyes of rugged 
athletes Willie Mays (left), New York Giants, and Harry 
Simpson, Cleveland Indians, after Giants star Monte 
Irvin broke his right ankle sliding into third base in an 
exhibition game between the Giants and Indians at Den- 
ver. Mays’ single sent Irvin hurtling around the bases to 
the tragic accident. 
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United Press 
8 Fair Exchange: With simultaneous grimaces, light- 
weight champion Jimmy Carter and Mexican. contender 
Lauro Salas exchange blows in the 13th round of their 
15-round title fight at Los Angeles. Though staggered in 
the final round, Carter emerged virtually unscarred—and 
still champion. 
22 








MR. & MRS. 


Mother, 23, Gives Birth To Babies No. 13, 14, 15 


In Williamston, N. C., 23-year-old Mrs. Viola Brown 
gave birth to triplets, her 13th, 14th, and 15th babies. 
Weighing about five pounds each, the triplets were re- 
portedly “getting along fine” at Martin General Hospital. 
Their father is Pfc. Lonnie Brown, now with the army in 
Korea. Revealing a portion of Mrs. Brown’s medical his- 
tory, attending physician Dr. L. S. Lewellyn said: 1) she 
gave birth to quintuplets on July 12, 1950—they- were three 
months premature and died; 2) on February 16, 1946, she 
gave birth to quadruplets, also premature and unable to 
survive; 3) in 1948, she gave birth to a son who is living; 
and 4) on April 15, 1951, she gave birth to twins, also liv- 
ing. The triplets were a boy and two girls. 


Man Marries Woman Who Assaulted Him 3 Times 


One of the strangest “courtships” on record was re- 
vealed in a Durham, N. C., court when the former Mary 
Woods was brought to trial for three assaults on middle- 
aged Henry K. Waters with a deadly weapon. Waters, the 
prosecuting witness, related that the woman slashed his 
hand with a knife on August 15, 1951. “It was my fault,” 
he explained. “I had no business arguing with her.” On 
September 10, 1951, she hit him on the head with a bot- 
tle. “That was my fault, too,” Waters said. “I had just 
taken the last drink out of that bottle.” On September 
30, 1951, she cut his nose with a piece of broken drinking 
glass. “That was my fault, too,” Waters continued, “be- 
cause I was putting on my shoes to go see another wom- 
an.” He then revealed that he married her last Christmas 
Day, adding with a grin: “We haven’t had a fight since.” 
Judge A. R. Crisp consolidated the cases, gave the defend- 
ant a 60-day suspended sentence, and fined her costs to- 
taling $100.85. Waters stood up, saying: “I think I can 
pay it.” Mrs. Waters smiled at him. 
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weight champion Jimmy Carter and Mexican. contender 
Lauro Salas exchange blows in the 13th round of their 
15-round title fight at Los Angeles. Though staggered in 
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still champion. 
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MR. & MRS. 


Mother, 23, Gives Birth To Babies No. 13, 14, 15 


In Williamston, N. C., 23-year-old Mrs. Viola Brown 
gave birth to triplets, her 13th, 14th, and 15th babies. 
Weighing about five pounds each, the triplets were re- 
portedly “getting along fine” at Martin General Hospital. 
Their father is Pfc. Lonnie Brown, now with the army in 
Korea. Revealing a portion of Mrs. Brown’s medical his- 
tory, attending physician Dr. L. S. Lewellyn said: 1) she 
gave birth to quintuplets on July 12, 1950—they- were three 
months premature and died; 2) on February 16, 1946, she 
gave birth to quadruplets, also premature and unable to 
survive; 3) in 1948, she gave birth to a son who is living; 
and 4) on April 15, 1951, she gave birth to twins, also liv- 
ing. The triplets were a boy and two girls. 


Man Marries Woman Who Assaulted Him 3 Times 


One of the strangest “courtships” on record was re- 
vealed in a Durham, N. C., court when the former Mary 
Woods was brought to trial for three assaults on middle- 
aged Henry K. Waters with a deadly weapon. Waters, the 
prosecuting witness, related that the woman slashed his 
hand with a knife on August 15, 1951. “It was my fault,” 
he explained. “I had no business arguing with her.” On 
September 10, 1951, she hit him on the head with a bot- 
tle. “That was my fault, too,” Waters said. “I had just 
taken the last drink out of that bottle.” On September 
30, 1951, she cut his nose with a piece of broken drinking 
glass. “That was my fault, too,” Waters continued, “be- 
cause I was putting on my shoes to go see another wom- 
an.” He then revealed that he married her last Christmas 
Day, adding with a grin: “We haven’t had a fight since.” 
Judge A. R. Crisp consolidated the cases, gave the defend- 
ant a 60-day suspended sentence, and fined her costs to- 
taling $100.85. Waters stood up, saying: “I think I can 
pay it.” Mrs. Waters smiled at him. 





























UNMARRIED 
FATHERS 





The day Eve plucked and ate the “Forbidden Fruit” she 
unknowingly cleared the way for uncounted millions of fe- 
males to hang “fatherhood raps” on a veritable multitude 
of Adam’s descendants. For ever since women have been 
shaking accusing fingers at cringing unmarried males and 
weeping: “Yes, judge, that man is the father of my child.” 

By error or design, thousands of them each year are 100 
per cent wrong in their accusations. A New York City 
prosecutor estimates that 60 out of every 100 men in- 
volved in paternity cases are Negroes. In 1951 alone over 
30,000 single Negro men throughout the U. S. had to go to 
court in attempts to purge themselves of paternity charges. 

Tragic and alarming as these statistics seem, even worse 
is the grim fact that up to 30 per cent of the men con- 
victed of fathering babies out of wedlock are as guiltless 
as the babies themselves. Ac- 
cusing mothers either: 1) do 
not know who is their child’s 
father; 2) are uncertain; or 
3) try to trap a man whom 
they think will take care of it. 
A British wit once summed 
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Typical court scene in paternity cases is repeated almost daily in 





Say 


U.S., but many men are unjustly convicted because of poor laws. 


it up thus: “Maternity is a matter of fact; paternity is a 


matter of opinion.” 


Astonishing as it may seem, many American jurists 
have proceeded on the Britisher’s adage as though it were 


the law. Early paternity laws, 
many of which are still in use, 
were written primarily to see that 
justice was done “wronged wom- 
en.” Today, however, thousands 
of Negro men are wrongly ac- 
cused and unjustly convicted 
merely on a mother’s tearful tes- 
timony of a kiss, an affair and 
abandonment. 

Sidney B. Schatkin, prosecutor 
of more than 5,000 paternity cases 
in 24 years as a New York City 
corporation counsel, concludes 
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Blood Tests Offer Limited Aid 


that at least 750 men were convicted unjustly. Schatkin 
declares: “One-third of the accusations in New York 
courts are legal shakedowns based on false charges.” He 
says three out of four paternity trials result in convictions, 
of which one out of four is unjust. 


Noted American pathologist Dr. H. A. Heise points out: 
“One-half the defendants in fornication and bastardy 
charges are falsely accused. Since charges are infinitely 
hard to disprove, they usually result in convictions.” Con- 
sensus of other experts is that paternity cases are becom- 
ing as big a scandal as the once infamous breach of prom- 
ise racket. 


A California judge once admitted a photograph of a 
movie actress’ child as evidence. He ruled that reasonable 
resemblance of the child to a defendant was enough for 
conviction. 


Biggest difficulty in disputed paternity is establishing 
fatherhood. A woman, simply by filing a complaint, can 
haul into court the man she has earmarked and the bur- 
den of proof becomes his. But unlike criminal cases, she 
need not prove the charge beyond a reasonable doubt. If 
the unwed mother presents “clear and convincing testi- 
mony,” judges usually rule in her favor. In New York, 
however, such accused men can 
expect a better deal if a bill in- 
troduced this year in legislature 
becomes law. It will require testi- 
mony to be corroborated. 


To date, perhaps the most val- 
uable aid to unmarried fathers 
in escaping paternity traps is the 
blood test. Yet, even these have 
limitations. They can only prove 
that a defendant is not the fa- 
ther, thus never clearly removing 
all suspicion. 











They will, however, detect 55 out of 100 
false accusations of paternity. In spite of 
this—or because of it—medical records of 
one large eastern city show that of 656 tests 
run in a 10-year period, 65 defendants were 
not actually fathers. In all of the cases the 
women admitted that they had put inno- 
cent men over a barrel. 

Admittedly, the plight of the unwed moth- 
er is one not to be minimized. Her nameless 
child faces life with two strikes against it. 
Welfare records in every big city prove both 
usually become public charges. In Chicago 
alone the city is supporting 17,000 illegiti- 
mate children, 72 per cent of whom are Ne- 
groes. Total cost: $800,000 monthly. 

While hundreds of social agencies compete 
for a chance to aid the unwed mother, vir- 
tually none care about the lot of countless 
accused fathers. If such mothers have a 
problem, then such accused men also have 
one. 

For once accused their life from that point 
on is a long series of harassments, embar- 
rassments and paying through the nose. In 
every state convicted fathers pay for sup- 
port—from $10 a month in Delaware to $500 
a year in Oregon. 

Tragically, there are no statistics for cal- 
culating the hundreds of broken homes re- 
sulting from the accusations of designing 
females. Neither are there any devices for 
measuring the mental anguish or damage 
to reputations of the men falsely accused. 
For though many are justly dealt with as 
result of sowing their wild oats, the rate of 
wrong convictions is still alarmingly high 
enough to call for a revision of paternity 
laws. 
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Worps or tHe Weex 


Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodgers star, commenting on 
the attitude of white baseball fans in Mobile, Ala.: “J 
don’t mind the booing. What got me was when some of 
them started to holler, ‘Hit him in the head.’” 


Johannes Gerhardus Strydom, Negro-hating South Afri- 
can politician, appraising England’s racial policy: “Britain 
stands for equal rights for everyone, irrespective of color 
—or smell.” 


Senator Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.), telling why he fights 
FEPC legislation: “The average garden variety American 
would get the axe. An employer who fired some minority 
group members would be hailed before a kangaroo court, 
convicted on hearsay evidence and put in jail until he 
rots.” 


Mrs. Charlotta Bass, Progressive party candidate for pres- 
ident: “If I should be elected, the American people not 
only will be permitted to sit on the grass but they will be 
allowed to Bao around in the White House.” 


Sarah Vaughan, replying to re- 
porters who wanted to know 
what she was asked during her 
40 minutes of quizzing before 
Washington, D.C.’s rackets grand 
jury: “They just asked me if the 
sun was shining.” 


Dr. David Aitchison, Seventh- 
Day Adventist minister, telling 
a congressional committee why 
Washington, D. C., should be 
denied home rule: “The alleys 
would outvote the avenues. There 

Sarah Vaughan would be non-white judges, 
mixed schools and places of recreation, and finally the 
different races will be sleeping together.” 
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BILL OF THE WEEK. Tim Walton, 75, had a 
s2@ == good excuse for being delinquent in paying his 
electric bill. It was lost with other belongings in the 
hurricane which leveled homes in England, Ark., last 
month and was swept 180 miles away to Gideon, Mo. A 
farmer found it in his apple orchard, returned it by mail 
with this terse comment: “If you weren’t killed, let me 
hear from you.” 


INVENTOR 
ss OF THE WEEK. 
Brooklyn engineer Melvin 
Carter rigged up a record- 
playing machine to auto- 
matically and loudly recite 
the law on heat to his land- 
lord every time ‘tempera- 
ture in his apartment 
dropped below 65 degrees. 
But his harassed landlord, 
Clarence Cadogan, soon re- 
taliated by calling in police 
to muzzle the gripe machine. 
Carter then had Cadogan 
brought to court on a for- 
mal “no-heat” complaint. 
Said Cadogan to the mag- 
istrate: “He’s been driving 
me crazy with this device. Carter and record machine. 
I can’t hear my television and radio.” Carter, who 
brought along the machine for a court demonstration, 
explained that he had placed it in the dumbwaiter shaft 
to bellow this complaint: “Mr. Cadogan, a landlord who 
does not provide 65-degree heat is liable to a $500 fine 
or a year in jail.” The magistrate, undecided in whose 
favor to rule, continued the case to a later date. 
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ses.» TRAGEDY OF THE WEEK. In Addor, North 
he sho aie Carolina, Mrs. Sally Covington, a 48-year-old 
grandmother, was shot fatally when she attempted to 
shield her son from her daughter who was threatening 
him with a shotgun. She received the full shotgun blast 
in her breast when she intervened in a quarrel between 
the two. The daughter, Martha Jane Snuggs, 29, mother 
of seven children, was held to the grand jury on a murder 
charge. . 


Mes RESCUE OF 
sos THE WEEK. A 
nameless black mongrel 
dog got a cold bath and 
a low opinion of humans 
when some cruel person 
tossed him into the Chi- 
cago River. But Walter 
Brown of the Chicago 
Animal Welfare League 
helped renew the pup’s 
faith in mankind. He 
risked his life to rescue 
the dog from a sewer 
outlet along the river, 
then bundled the shiver- 
ing pooch in blankets to 
thaw him out. Walter Brown and rescued dog. 


12% BEATING OF THE WEEK. In New Orleans, po- 
se ae ab lice dragged frail, nine-year-old Thomas Davis 
from his resting place beneath a church. Clad only in 
thin trousers, a shirt and a pair of well-worn tennis shoes, 
he trembled with cold and explained that he had been 
sleeping under the church because he was “afraid to go 
home.” Questioned by police, neighbors said the boy was 
brutally beaten by his parents. His mother, Mrs. Dorothy 
Davis, however, said: “This is the second time I’ve known 
him to stay out all night.” She added: “He isn’t beaten 
any more than most kids are.” 
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LARGE EARRINGS. For wear with the 
short coiffures and poodle cut hair 
styles, fashion experts are advo- 
cating large but lightweight ear- 
rings. Since the short, upswept 
hairdo is “the thing,” the earrings 
worn will give a similar feeling of 
being light and airy, yet large and 
decorative. Spray designs, chande- 


lier types, and double rings, back 
and front, are all in vogue. 


COMBINATION FLOOR LAMP-TABLE. A new 
combination black steel and grained 
birch plywood floor lamp-table, 
from the Heifetz collection, is de- 
signed for television snacks, and 
serving as well as reading. Easy to 
move around, it has a lamp shade 
of butcher linen fabric over parch- 
ment which conceals a three-way 
“bowlite” and reflector disc, provid- 
ing concentrated light without 
glare. Price: About $39. 


How” 





GLASS DOME 








Lamp Table 


CLOCK. A new 
type of electrical timepiece, 
called “Roma,” has just 
been introduced for home 
or office use by “Here’s 
of New York. The 
three time dimensions (sec- 
onds, minutes and hours) 
rotate beneath a glass dome. 
Price: $22.80. 
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NEW SILVERPLATE PATTERN. In 
time for June weddings, 
Holmes & Edwards have 
introduczd a new sil- 
verplat. pattern called 
“Romance,” which is in- 
expensive but long- 
wearing, and includes 
the new open-serving 
tablespoon, which allows 
juice to drain from vege- 
tables before serving. 
Available in open stock, 
sets may be bought in 
any desired combina- 
tions or in single pieces. 





“Romance” pattern. 


PUSH BUTTON DISHWASHER. A new dishwasher, within budget 
reach, and designed to fit any sink, is now on the mar- 
ket for housewives. Easy to operate, it eliminates most 





New “Dishmaster” 
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dishwashing drudgery, 
washes and rinses by a 
simple button method. 
Called “Dishmaster,” it 
comes with a nylon 
brush that does all the 
work with aerated suds, 
washes and rinses in one 
operation. For stubborn, 
greasy pots, there is also 
a handy steel brush to 
do the scrubbing. Avail- 
able in most stores, it is 
economical to use as two 
teaspoons of liquid de- 
tergent will do a day’s 


‘ dishes for an average 


family. Price: About $60. 





NOVEL IDEAS FOR EASTER. Dressed-up Easter eggs with the 
“Dache” touch, and cakes moulded into lambs or bunnies 
will help brighten Easter family tables with a different 
note of gaiety. Whether the eggs (above) are used hard- 
boiled or the shell only, clever effects can be achieved with 
just bits of lace, ribbon, flowers, sequins, buttons, paper 
and patience. The novel results make perfect favors for 


parties and children will enjoy them in their baskets. For 
family pleasure, a moulded Easter lamb or bunny cake 
(below) can be made with a cake mix. Twice as easy as 
it looks, it can be frosted with seven-minute icing and 
decorated with coconut. Molds can be purchased for less 
than $2. 








PREVIEW OF SUMMER PLAYCLOTHES. With spring fever already in 
the air and vacation days just around the corner, women 
have begun searching around for eye-appealing outfits 
for beach and summer resort wear that will arouse a wee 
bit of feminine envy as well as masculine admiration. 
This season’s playclothes can and will do the trick—and 
it is the early shopper who will benefit from a wide selec- 
tion. Hitting a new note in color, this summer’s play- 
clothes will be gayer, brighter and more exotic than ever 
in clever styles of eyelet embroidery. The popular shorts 
and bras two-piece styles will appear sexier than usual, 
and new versions of the old-time “bloomer girl’ effects 
will be seen in many styles. , Three-quarter length beach 
coats and matching hats will also be popular around 
beaches and resorts, with the casual jockey hats adding 
a pert, “little girl” look to feminine charm. Shown on 
these pages are two new designs, one by Schiffli Embroi- 


dery Bureau, the other by 


Sally Togs, Inc. 





Sun suit by Schiffli buttons 
down front, has pegtop pock- 
ets and high collar. 
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Play ensemble designed by Sally Togs, Inc., features coat, hat 
and bra of matching material, and embroidered shorts. 
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SOCIETY 


DETROIT. Affair of 
the week was 
the annual fling 
of the Detroit 
Association of 
Amateur Golf- 
ers, who this 
year played host 
to over 200 
guests in a 
“singham and 
calico” square 
dance in beauti- 
ful (and inter- 
racial) Warren 
Valley Club’s a —_— ae 
ballroom. Golfers in square dance frolic. 
Among golf enthusiasts present were Thelma Cowans 
(sports editor Russ Cowan’s ex) who is in town to attend 
the wedding of her daughter, Shirley McTyre, to Nor- 
man McRae on April 12... .. Also returning to Detroit 
and the U. S. after two years in Paris is concert pianist 
Carlynne B. Anderson (Colby) who is visiting with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl T. Brown. Rumors have it 
that Carlynn, following a seven-month tour of Scandi- 
navia where she played for the prince of Denmark, now 
has a new romantic interest in a fair-haired Swede. 


CLEVELAND. Twenty-eight of the city’s socially prominent 
teensters have already expressed their intention to par- 
ticipate in Cleveland’s first “Blueblood” Cotillion ball, to 
take place May 2 under sponsorship of the Girl Friends 
Club .. . Socialites were surprised at news of the marriage 
of AKA beauty Gretchen Baumgardner to John. Walker, 
son of Canton’s prominent family, in a recent elopement. 
Gretchen, still in her teens, is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. L. O. Baumgardner. Her husband is a student at Kent 
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State ... The newest fad rippling through Cleveland is 
the wearing of rainbow-colored hair attachments. Stylist 
Christina Jenkins has tinted the hair of lovelies like Joan 
Riley, Dorothy Springer, Winifred Allen and Mary Thomp- 
son for recent parties. One of the ladies wore a blue suit 
to an informal affair, matched it with a blue forelock. 


CHICAGO. The huge fash- 
ion revue which the Ur- 
banaides have planned 
for the Morrison Hotel’s 
Terrace Casino on April 
25 will be one of the most 
extravagant and color- 
ful style shows the city 
has seen in years. In- 
ternational in flavor, the 
show will feature models 
from South and West 
Africa, Rumania, .Ethio- 
pia, Japan, India, Spain, 
South America, the Phil- 
ippines, Persia and the 
United States. Wearing 
authentic costumes from 
their native countries, 50 
models will participate in 
brilliant “street scenes,” 
with former actress Jan- 
ice Kingslow acting as 
the girl reporter who de- 
scribes the bright pass- 
ing parade of styles. 
Theme of the extrava- 
ganza is “Pulse and Pul- 





Urbanaide models Vera Greene, 
Kay Seno and Mamie Hansberry. 


chritude of a Big City.” Mrs. Kathryn Dickerson (spon- 
sor), Miss Kingslow, Jackie Ormes and Mrs. Sho Kaneko, 
wife of the art director of TV Forecast, are busy planning 
the scenes along with other members of the club. 
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* PEOPLE ARE 


SLESL PE SE SSSPSOPRPSLSPSSDS LE SESS SS OFS SES s 


The surprise marriage of Chicago’s lovely Dorothea 
Reeves Penn to Dr. Homer Harris, dermatologist and 
ex-Iowa grid team captain and All-American. She was 
Joe Louis’ first Chicago sweetheart. 


The sophisticated Boston chanteuse who just missed 
arrest by Times Square dope detectives. She flushed 
the heroin down the toilet seconds before the police 
barged into her Broadway hotel room. 


That Detroit hotel “Georgia skin” game in which the 
owner dropped a cool $15,000 to smart, wealthy Sagi- 
naw, Mich., promoter, Arthur Bragg. Latter proceeded 
to Hot Springs where “The Boys” got him for 35 
grand. 


The situation in Raleigh (N.C.) where it is reported 
things aren’t too peaceful with the Logan Delaneys 
(she’s Shirley, ex-New York cafe society favorite). Is 
a divorce pending??? 


How Washington’s race-conscious Negroes tolerate 
that new lily-white Piccadilly Club on the site of the 
old Club Bali in the heart of the capital’s “Harlem.” 


The decision of songstress Mabel Scott and her hus- 
band, blues singer Charles Brown, to halt Los Angeles 
divorce court mud-slinging and make a quiet settle- 
ment of the financial side of their marital difficulties. 


That elderly Birmingham widow who let two “on the 
block” playboys jive her out of $740 and $500 each and 
how she traipsed off to Haiti with a group of Negro 
Business League hot shots. Expense involved cleaned 
her out, forcing her to peddle her store and retire on 
nothing. 
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TALKING ABOUT . 


., How Ada Lois Fisher Sipuel, first Negro to sue the 

“ University of Oklahoma law school, took her law books 
to a maternity hospital at Chickasaw to bone up for 
the next bar exam while awaiting birth of a bouncing 
baby boy who let out its first squeal March 24. 


The proposed reunion in one grand band of Dizzy Gil- 
% lespie and Charley (Yardbird) Parker so they'll have 
plenty of “boperity.” 


That noisy divorce suit in Detroit of pretty Lee Heard 

*{* against her drummer hubby, David, who she says has 
no ambitions and doesn’t want to work. Often taken 
for white, she’s the ex of “Wild Bill” Moore, famed 
tenor saxman. 


That Detroit bigwig “sky pilot” (yep, comfortably 

7 married) who just made a “pistol point” payment on 
that $500 bill run up by his secret girl friend at a pop- 
ular near-downtown hotel. He coughed up when she 
ran out one night and didn’t come back. The manager 
Started talking out loud about suing and newspapers 
and publicity. Old Rev got out his checkbook. 


«yj. Harlem reports that famed French war vet Gene 

‘ Bullard is asking $2,000 to drop charges against a local 
ruffian who allegedly kicked out Gene’s right eye in a 
fight. The hood’s pals are tossing a series of “must” 
beefsteak dinners ($20 per) to help raise the coin. 


, Cleveland’s divorce-seeking John and Gloria Witbeck, 
Clarence and Audrey Hereford showing up at the 
swank Coronet’s dance as though all was tranquil on 
the domestic front. However, Madelyn Green made 
dance with her new escort while ex-hubby Charles 

squired Akron’s Faith Petite. 
—DAN BURLEY 
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Women 
Make 
Good 
Wives? 





Do marriage and a career mix? 

Ever since women stepped out of 
their traditional kitchen and nurs- 
ery roles to become breadwinners, 
marital experts have debated that 
question pro and con. The many 
stories of broken marriages among 
Negro celebrities have given strong 
support to those who claim that 
only one mate per family can wear 
the pants. These opponents of ca- 
reers for women point to such stars 
as Pearl Bailey (who just divorced 
her fourth husband) and Dinah 
Washington (who just married her 
fifth mate) to prove that weddings 
do not go well for women with ca- 
reers. There are many women who 
agree, lose themselves in hard work 
and inevitable spinsterhood. 
But there are others who have 
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kept their careers and their 
husbands, too. They have 
enjoyed happily-married 
lives despite their frequent 
travels in following their 
careers, their lack of time 
to devote to their homes 
and husbands. Many of 
them are highly-successful 
musicians. 

When glamorous boogie 
woogie-concert pianist 
Hazel Scott married New 
York Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., many ; : : 
observers were inclined to Dr; Jane Jones satisfies medi 
regard the wedding as a equal success. 
novelty and forecast an 
early breakup. But Miss 
Scott merged her career 
and marriage, became a de- 
voted wife and the doting 
mother of their child, Adam 
Clayton Powell III. 

Another career girl mar- 
riage is that of busy movie 
star and singer Lena Horne 
to bandleader Lennie Hay- 
ton. Miss Horne is an out- 
standing example of the 
wife and mother who finds 
happiness in home life. 
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Dr. Barbara Pierce, Jane’s 
- sister, is proud mother of 
= daughter. 














Mrs. Robert A. Cole, licensed 
embalmer, works with hus- 
band in funeral business. 





was much-im- 


Lena Horne ; 
proved singer after marriage 
to musician Lennie Hayton. 
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Some Couples Find Happy Marriages 


Typical of the marriages 
of career men and women 
is that of Thomasina John- 
son Norford of Washington. 
A US. Department of La- 
bor consultant, Mrs. Nor- 
ford is almost always on 
her way somewhere. For 
years this government ca- 
reer woman delayed getting 
married until she found the 
right man, George Norford, 
Harlem playwright and a 
former U.S. Army public re- 
lations officer. She is still 
active in her work but finds 
plenty of time to be with 





Marian Anderson is very do- 
mestic away from concert 
stage, likes to cook and sew. 
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her hard-working husband. 


‘ohn- Chicago’s Mary Fitzpatrick Cole, wife of 
gton. millionaire Robert A. (King) Cole, Windy 
gy City insurance and funeral tycoon, is a li- ~ 
Nor- censed embalmer in her own right, often 


directs as many as five funeralsadayather e 





S 
‘en husband’s Metropolitan Funeral parlors. A 
; Cat mother of two children, she nevertheless 
tting finds time to participate in a full program of 
i the club activities and at the same time prevent 
ford such work from interfering with her family 
1d a | obligations. 
e re- Concert singer Muriel Rahn, star of 
still | Carmen Jones and other Broadway musi- 
inds cals, is actually in a partnership with her 
with husband, Dick Campbell, and together, they 


have made a business of her career on the 











do- Hazel Scott and husband Sara Lou Harris has made her 
q Adam Powell have_ similar marriage work in spite of 
| tastes despite diverse careers. modeling career. 
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Singers’ Husbands Manage Careers 


stage. Campbell, who manages and books his talented 
wife, often accompanies her on her engagements. To- 
gether, they find time to enjoy at home. 

Likewise, famed night club singer Sarah Vaughan has 
a husband who is actively interested in furthering her 
career. Himself a musician and composer, George Tread- 
well travels with his wife, arranges her music and handles 
details for her appearances. 

Three world-famous concert singers have proven their 
ability to make good wives. Marian Anderson, the noted 
contralto, is married to Razzell (Razz) Fisher, her child- 
hood sweetheart whose father was an alderman at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Mr. Fisher is an architect, but spends 
much of his time managing her 105-acre farm in the hills 
near Bethel, Conn. There Miss Anderson shares her love 


“Se 


Muriel Rahn, singer and actress, was managed to stardom by 
husband Dick Campbell. 
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Sarah Vaughan makes ideal Thomasina Johnson Norford, 
mate for husband, George labor consultant, finds plenty 
Treadwell, as he is musician. of time for homelife. 


for flowers and pets with her hus- 
band. 

Mutual interests form the basis 
for an enduring marriage between 
the celebrated lyric soprano Dor- 
othy Maynor and her husband, the 
Rev. Shelby Rooks, pastor of Har- 
lem’s fashionable St. James Presby- 
terian Church. To them married life is apparently no 
problem for-he loves music and she, in turn, is deeply re- 
ligious. Young Carol Brice the well-known contralto con- 
cert singer, finds life at home with her husband, Neil 
Scott, Harlem publicist and promoter, satisfying. They 
live on Long Island in a home with their two children. 
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Sara, Lou Harris of New York also combines a career of 
gld4mour with successful marriage and motherhood. This 
slim, beauteous North Carolina-born young woman is a 


top' model whose pictures often adorn Negro newspaper D 
and magazine advertisements. She also finds time to work r 
at a promising sideline of night club singing in which she p 
has appeared in many spots in the East. She is the wife t) 
of Buddy Bowser of the bigtime vaudeville comedy act. t 

The two physician daughters of Dr. Louis T. Wright, C 
chief surgeon at Harlem Hospital—Dr. Jane Jones and Dr. f 


Barbara Pierce—are both mothers and married to attor- 
neys, David Dallas Jones and Samuel Riley Pierce. 

Husbands of career women often must swallow the { 
gritty fact that their wives are smarter than they are, 
must frequently live with their explosive female tempera- 
ments, understand when they arrive home tired and irri- 
tated after a tough day on the job. For career wives the 
problems of marriage are even tougher. She must remain 
cheerful in the face of the dual demands of her job and 
her home. From some deep reserve she must be able to 
summon up sweetness and affection. 

When both husband and wife can meet these tests, their 
marriage is often more stable and more lasting than the 
conventional, old-fashioned kind. 
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NEXT WEEK IN JET 


AMERICA’S 10 BEST-DRESSED WOMEN a 

A surprising story on the wardrobes and fashion 
indulgences of Negro America’s 10 best-dressed 
women. From simple ensembles to diamonds and 
mink, they rate high in fashion circles the nation 


= : 





THE BEST AGE FOR LOVE 

What is today’s best age for love? JET, searching 
for an answer, reveals some interesting facts regard- 
ing the ages-old romantic chase of men and women. 
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\ THE WEEK’S CENSUS 





Died: Tom Lee, 67, who saved 31 white people when a 
river boat capsized 27 years ago; of cancer; in his Mem- 
phis, Tenn., home. Lee’s heroic feat was performed when 
the M. E. Norman, a U. S. engineer’s boat, overturned in 
the Mississippi river. In the disaster, 23 lives were lost. 
Only Lee’s quick thinking and daring prevented the toll 
from going higher. 


Birthdays: 


39, on April 13. . 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


Yesterday In Negro History 


April 11, 1947—-Jackie Robinson, first Negro in 
major-league baseball, made his initial appearance 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers in a New York exhibi- 
tion game. 


April 12, 1939—Marian Anderson gave an Easter re- 
cital on the steps of Washington’s Lincoln Memorial 
before an audience of 75,000, after being denied use 
of Constitution Hall by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


April 14, 1775—The first abolition society in the 
United States was founded in a in the 
fight against slavery. , 


April 16, 1776—The Conti- 
nental Congress voted 
unanimously against fur- 
ther importation of slaves 
into any of the 13 colonies. 


April 16, 1862—Slavery was 
abolished in Washington, ; 
dD. &. Marian Anderson 








David Albritton, former Olympic track star, 
. Hilda Simms, actress, 32, on April 15. 
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BOOK ) INVISIBLE MAN 
OF THE By Ralph Ellison 
WEEK 


& A bright and shining new Negro literary star lights up 
the book world with the publication of a first novel by 
Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (Random House $3.50). 
Starting out with perhaps the most shocking and dra- 
matic first chapter in a novel of recent years, Ellison 
writes with blistering heat and fury of the adventures of 
a Negro in the white man’s world. His angry, powerful 
prose hits out with relentless force and inevitably will be 
compared with the style of Richard Wright. 

@ Starting his book with a fierce battle royal in a South- 
ern city, Ellison takes his hero through some terrifying 
experiences in a Southern college and then in Harlem. 
6 Unfortunately Ellison’s compe- 
tence with words is not matched by 
his ability to plot a story, to por- 
tray real-life characters and his 
first novel founders badly in this 
regard. In his effort to write an 
all-encompassing novel about Ne- 
gro life, he has fallen into the trap 
of every possible stereotype in terms 
of story and characters. His people 
are all harsh caricatures and his 
hero is a naive, impossible man who 
seems to be involved in a sort of 
\ Z : an Alice In Wonderland dream. 
Ralph Ellison @ Ellison has covered almost every 
possible phase of Negro life in his lengthy story—Dixie 
Negro colleges, labor unions, evictions, the Communists— 
and perhaps this is the biggest weakness of his novel. 
Ellison is just not up to a Negro version of War And Peace 
and his novel just attempts too much. But whatever his 
failings, he does stamp himself as a brilliant writer in 
this first novel and one whose future work will be warmly 
welcomed. 
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Latest Motley Novel In Pocket Edition 

Willard Motley’s best seller, We Fished All Night, will 
soon appear in a paper bound Signet edition. The much- 
discussed novel has already enjoyed brisk sales as a regu- 
lar bound volume. 





Viking Press Considering Book On Minstrels 

Viking Press is considering for publication Tom 
Fletcher’s new book, From Then Until Now, the story of 
the Negro in the theater from early minstrel days to the 


present. 
62-Year-Old Artist Wins Two Awards 


Palmer Hayden, 62-year-old New York artist, simultane- 
ously won the Harmon Gold Award in Fine Arts and the 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Painting Price. Most out- 
standing of Hayden’s works was his group of 12 paintings 
based on ballads of John Henry, mythical Negro strong 
man of American folk-lore. It required the Virginia-born 
artist two years to complete the canvases. Hayden, once 
an Army map drawer, studied art in France. 


Beer Firm Finds Mixed Hiring Policy A Success 
Milwaukee’s Pabst Brewing Company now employs 100 
Negroes and reports that its 14-year-old “no discrimina- 
tion” hiring policy has been successful. Negroes, used as 
beer salesmen, production and maintenance workers, and 
as truck drivers and distributors, have proved efficient, 
and nothing has happened to justify the fears of those 
who anticipated racial troubles, the company pointed 
out. In Harlem, after Negro salesmen went to work, beer 
sales increased 195.2 percent over 1948, and in 1951 the 
increase was 205.3 percent. 
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Delaware Court Erases School Color Line 

Clearing the way for Negro pupils to attend formerly 
all-white schools in a Wilmington suburb, the Delaware 
Court of Chancery ruled that “state-imposed segregation 
in education results in Negro children receiving substan- 
tially inferior education opportunities to those available 
to white children.” Chancellor Collins J. Seitz said he 
would issue an injunction restraining school officials from 
denying Negro pupils admission to all-white schools. The 
NAACP, which argued the case, called it “the first real 
victory in our campaign to destroy segregation of Ameri- 
can pupils in elementary and high schools.” 





19 Washington Youths Enter White School 

Nineteen Negro youths were admitted in the freshman 
class of 350 at the new $2,000,000 John Carroll Roman 
Catholic High School in Washington, D. C. Only one par- 
ent voiced disapproval of the non-segregation policy, 
while many approved, a school official said. One of the 
Negro pupils was elected to a class office. 








Wi South’s Largest Dorm Opens: Newest and largest college 
dormitory in the South for Negro students opened at Ag- 
ricultural and Technical College in Greensboro, N.C. The 
$1.5 million three-story building houses 1,010 students in 
505 rooms. 
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) Briton at Freedom Dinner: Britain’s ex-Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee was congratulated by Lincoln University 
President Horace Mann Bonn after speaking at a Phila- 
delphia “Free World” dinner climaxing a Philadelphia 
campaign to better race relations. Shaking hands are 
Philippine Ambassador Carlos Romulo and Nigerian stu- 
dent Kalu Ezera. 





Interracial Group Surveys Dixie Colleges 

An interracial staff of six persons are surveying south- 
ern white colleges to determine which schools have low- 
ered the color ban on the graduate and undergraduate 
| level. From information they gain they hope to evaluate 





campus and community attitudes toward integration and 
to determine which colleges would be best for Negro stu- 
dents seeking higher education. The survey, sponsored 
by the NAACP, YWCA, YMCA and the National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Students, will include 
more than 100 colleges, of which 50 are known to have 
lowered the color bar. 
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WHITE EXCHANGE STUDENT 


In her hometown, Tiffin, O., bright-eyed, 18-year- 
old Helen Margaret Keen is white. But, at Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N. C., which she currently attends 
as an exchange student from Heidelburg College, also 
located in Tiffin, she is a “Negro.” Daring to step 
across Dixie’s traditional Jim Crow lines, she dates 
boys from A. & T. College, another Greensboro school 
for Negroes, sits in Jim Crow balconies with fellow 
Bennett students in theaters, and lives on the campus 
in Merner Hall with a Negro roommate, Mary Ensley 
of Birmingham, Ala. “If I were to ride busses,” Miss 


' 


be 





Keen adds, “I would sit in the rear as a Negro.” 

When she first considered going to Bennett, a 79- 
year-old, all-girls school, she recalls, “I thought, ‘Oh, 
what an adventure!’ But, then I realized that here 
was a wonderful way to bring about racial harmony. I 
jumped at the chance to come.” 

Miss Keen, whose father is a sociology professor at 
Heidelburg, believes her actions constitute a strong 
protest to southern segregation and all distinctions 
that breed social cruelty. “I have a complete lack of 
color-consciousness,” she says. “I had never been iso- 
lated from Negroes before, but still I had never really 
lived with them. I always tried to accept people as 
they are—as individuals.” 

At first, Bennett girls viewed Miss Keen as a “curios- 
ity,” but quickly warmed to her when they discovered 
that she is a “regular fellow.” Says Miss Keen: “This 
changed my attitude from one of perhaps passive 
interest to one of complete acceptance of a whole group 
—to a point where I became a sort of in-group member, 
yet lost all identity with any one particular group. I 
feel as if I have become a sort of racial cosmopolitan.” 
She made friends among both the faculty and students. 
“Let’s face it,” she says with a grin. “At Bennett I 
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am a Negro. It’s as sim- 
ple as that.” 

Miss Keen believes that 
her presence at Bennett 
has helped destroy mis- 
conceptions of the Negro 
girls about “all white 
people.” She hopes it 
will pave the way so that 
some 
will strive for racial har- 
mony. She discounts the 
“pseudo-harmony” be- 
tween races in the South 
and believes that “only 
living as I do, as an ‘in- 
terracial’ in the Berinett 
College family, can I 
learn to understand in- 
dividuals and not merely 
groups.” 

Originally, Miss Keen 
chose Bennett, in the 
exchange experiment 
promoted by Heidelburg, 
because its curriculum 
suited her music major. 
Now, she plans to change 
to sociology and psychol- 
ogy. Sociology. she says, 
is “awfully intriguing.” 

After she finishes col- 
lege, she wants to work 
for “some organization 
like the NAACP.” 


southern whites : 


LIVES AS “NEGRO” IN SOUTH 





Helen Keen and roommate. 

















AME Zion Conference To Elect 7 New Bishops 

Election of seven new bishops will be a major item for 
the General Conference of the AME ZION Church, open- 
ing May 7 in Brooklyn, N.Y. Deaths of Bishops Frank W. 
Alstork, E. B. Watson, Benjamin Garland Shaw and 
Buford F. Gordon created vacancies, and the compulsory 
retirement age has caught up with Bishops J. W. Martin, 
of Chicago; W. C. Brown, Los Angeles, and W. W. Slade, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Survey Finds Rural Pastors Poorly Trained 

The average education of 454 Negro rural pastors in 17 
Southern states is ninth grade schooling, says a report 
by Drew Seminary at Madison, N. J. The report, based on 
a survey by the seminary’s rural church department, said 
that 15 pastors had no schooling at all. 
Baptist Housing Is Milwaukee Problem 

A Negro Baptist church convention in June threatens 
the city of Milwaukee with a possible housing crisis. The 
Rev. T. T. Lovelace, chairman of arrangements for the 
National Sunday School and Baptist Training Union Con- 
gress, originally predicted that 18,000 delegates would at- 
tend the meeting June 16 to 22. The ‘figure has been since 
cut to 9,000. Thus far, accommodations have been ar- 
ranged for only 2,000. Rooms for 4,000 others are being 
sought in the small Milwaukee Negro community. The 
Rev. Lovelace said he would appeal to the Milwaukee pub- 
lic for accommodations for the remaining 3,000. 


“Richest Nun” Gives $1,000 Daily To Aid Negroes 

Mother Mary Katherine Drexel quietly observed her 94th 
birthday in a convent near Philadelphia and planned 
new ways to give the income from her $7.5 million inheri- 
tance to Negro and Indian missions scattered over the 
U.S. In 1892 she founded the order of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored People on the 
theory that they, of all Americans, needed help most. She 
has since given $1,000 a day to scores of the order’s schools, 
churches and convents. 
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Irvin’s Injury Jolts Giant Pennant Hopes 

New York Giant pennant hopes were jolted when left 
fielder Monte Irvin broke his ankle while sliding into 
third base at Denver, during an exhibition game between 
the Giants and Cleveland Indians. Manager Leo Durocher, 
stunned by the accident, said: “Irvin was the big guy, the 
guy that got us the runs. How can you replace him?” 
Irvin drove in 121 runs last year, many of them during 
the Giants pennant surge, to lead the National League. 
He will be out most, if not all, of the season. While Irvin 
predicted that he would be back in the lineup within 
eight to 10 weeks, doctors would concede only that he had 
a “good break.” Meanwhile: 1) Durocher sent third base- 
man Bobby Thomson to Irvin’s spot and re-installed 
Hank Thompson, who was hitting .333 for training games, 
at third base; 2) it was revealed that center fielder Willie 
Mays will be called by the army on May 15. 






Monte Irvin looks at X-ray of ankle. 





Indiana Star Signs With Chicago Cards 


Indiana University, signed a playing contract with the 
Chicago Cardinals of the National League. An adept 
pass-catcher, he is the first Negro to be signed by the 
Cards since halfback Joe Lillard ended his career in 1935. 


Hoskins Makes Debut Against Red Sox 

Dave Hoskins, a Cleveland Indians farmhand, made 
his mound debut for the Dallas Eagles, limiting the Bos- 
ton Red Sox to one run and two hits in four innings of 
an exhibition game. The contest was tied, 1-all, when 
rain halted play in the fifth inning. Off his perform- 
ance, Hoskins appeared destined to be the first Negro 
ever to open a season with a Texas League club. Else- 
where in spring training: 

@ A record crowd of 7,759 fans turned out to see Jackie 
Robinson and the Dodgers play at St. Petersburg, Fla, 
training grounds of the New York Yankees. Negroes were 
admitted to grandstand seats for the first time. Mean- 
while, Dodgers manager Chuck Dressen toyed with the 
idea of making catcher Roy Campanella, who was batting 
.443, his clean-up hitter. “I think I’d rather have Robin- 
son (who has been batting clean-up) batting third,” 
Dressen said. “He’s the perfect hitter for that spot.” 

@ Satchel Paige, who had posted a 1.65 earned-run av- 
erage in exhibitions, was fined $100 by St. Louis Browns 
manager Rogers Hornsby for missing a game at San An- 
tonio. Satch claimed transportation difficulties, but 
Hornsby decreed: “No excuses. I won’t tolerate any 
player missing a game no matter what the reason unless 
he has prior permission.” 


Betton Named No. 1 Ozark AAU Athlete 

Arnold Lee Betton, Drake University high jumper, was 
honored as the outstanding athlete in his area by the 
Ozark AAU. Unique in that he jumps without a left 
shoe, Betton has on record a leap of 6 feet, 1014 inches. 
Drake coach Tom Deckard predicts that he will better the 
world mark, 6 feet, 11 inches, set by Les Steers. 
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Cliff Anderson, six-foot, two-inch, 215-pound end from 
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; United Press 
Wl “Stick "Em Up”: Dodgers ace backstop Roy Campanella 
takes time out from spring training chores at Vero Beach, 
Fla., to respond to his son’s cry of “stick ’em up.” Roy, 
Jr., 3%, does not have on his western garb, but he still 
looks mighty tough in his catcher’s outfit. 
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Louis Resumes Duties With IBC 

Joe Louis re- 
sumed his duties as 
boxing director of 
the International 
Boxing Club at an 
estimated salary of 
$15,000 a year. One 
of the IBC foun- 
ders, Joe had been 
inactive as a board 
member for the 
past two years. His 
first job was help- 
ing to build inter- 
est in the April 
16 middleweight 
championship bout 
between Sugar Ray 
Robinson and 
Rocky Graziano. | 
“It can’t help but “ 
be a good fight,” 
Louis said. “Graziano is a terrific puncher and Robinson 
will have to be wide awake every minute. It should be 
a slam-bang battle from start to finish.” 


Seven Pacific Coast Teams Have Negro Players 

As the Pacific Coast League jumped the gun on the 1952 
season, seven of eight lineups actively featured Negro 
players. Clubs and Negro players included: Los Angeles, 
shortstop Gene Baker; Hollywood, outfielder Ed Steele, 
former Birmingham Barons manager; pitcher Roy Wel- 1 
maker, and outfielder Carlos Bernier of Puerto Rico; | 
Portland, shortstop Frank Austin; San Diego, catcher | 
Lonnie Sommers, outfielder John Davis, and pitcher 
Theolic Smith; Oakland, catcher-infielder Lorenzo 
(Piper) Davis; San Francisco, outfielder Bob Thurman 
and infielder Herman Lewis; Seattle, first baseman Bob 
Boyd and shortstop Art Wilson. 
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Joe Louis, son and Rocky Graziano 
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INSIDE. SPORTS 


The major league pennant races, blooming in blos- 
soms of optimism, may be decided inside two joints. 
This allusion is not to joints of the speakeasy gen- 
der; rather, these are the sqeaking kind, namely: 
Luke Easter’s knee and Roy Campanella’s elbow. In 
other words, Cleveland’s Indians and Brooklyn’s 
Dodgers should win in their respective leagues, 
American and National—but it’s all a matter of how 
ligaments and bonechips fall. 

The Indians are pitching rich. On defense, 
their infield is adequate and their outfield is 
efficient. To win, however, they must acquire 
the sustained attack they lacked last year. A 
healthy, happy Easter, producing the puissant 
pokes expected of him, could supply the neces- 
sary hitting spark. 

The Dodgers, by contrast, are of dubious pitching 
quality, especially with Don Newcombe away on KP 
duty. Yet, both their offense and defense are superb. 
In Jackie Robinson, Peewee Reese, Gil Hodges, Carl 
Furillo and Campanella, they’re the best in their cir- 
cuit. However, loss of Campy, whose left elbow was 
injured in a 1951 collision, would be catastrophic. 

He says the joint doesn’t hurt. He refused a win- 
ter operation for removal of bonechips. Others con- 
tend, however, that it has hurt; they fear it will 
hurt again. They know the Dodgers cannot afford to 
lose the National League’s most valuable player. 

Aforesaid, Cleveland and Brooklyn should win 
pennants. But, everything depends on what develops 
inside those joints. Right now, both are sound. The 
question is: can they withstand raids by hurtling 
base runners and the strain of hook slides into 
second? 

















|_ENTERTAINMENT | 


Producer Raises $160,000 To Bankroll “Shuffle Along” 

After three years, producer Irvin Gaumont has suc- 
ceeded in raising $160,000 for his revival of the all-Negro 
musical comedy hit of the 1920s, Shuffie Along. Among 
backers of the show which opens at the Shubert Theater, 
New Haven, Conn., April 24, is Dr. Clilan Bethany Powell, 
publisher of the New York Amsterdam News and mem- 
ber of the New York State Athletic Commission. The 
new version of Shuffie Along will make its Broadway 
debut May 29 after trial runs in Philadelphia and Boston. 
Rewritten by Paul Gerard Smith, MGM’s Jack McGowan 
and Flournoy Miller of the original 1920 cast, the revue, 
with its cast of 65, will star Delores Martin of Finian’s 
Rainbow, comedian Hamtree Harrington, Thelma Car- 
penter, Avon Long, P. Jay Sidney, Mable Lee, Jackie Petty, 
Audrey Vanterpool and Sara Lou Harris. 





Paul Smith, Hamtree Harrington, Delores Martin and Flournoy 
Miller discuss revised book for Shuffle Along. 
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Science Student Turns Singer, Is Hit In Europe 


The overnight success 
which doe-eyed, Haitian- 
born Josephine Premice 
is enjoying as a singer in 
European night clubs is 
the kind of phenomenon 
which makes scores of 
talented young American 
artists leave home each 
year and seek fame 
abroad. 

When Josephine went 
to Europe eight months 
ago, she was earning a 
comfortable $350 a week. 
Today, after triumphs in 
Brussels, Paris and other 
capitals, she makes 
$1,500. Now appearing at 
the Aster-Colony Res- 
taurant in London, her 
unique song styling and 
facial mimicry is making 
her a top attraction, and 
has brought her an offer 
to sing in a new Broad- 
way musical from Yip 
Harburg, lyricist for Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, smash 


Casting Completed For All-Negro Opera-Musical 

A cast of 40 was selected in New York for the all-Negro 
opera-musical, Four Saints in Three Acts, which com- 
poser Virgil Thomson is preparing for the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. The company includes nine 
featured players, six dancers and a chorus of 25. In- 
cluded in the cast are baritone Eddie Matthews and his 




































Josephine Premice 








Broadway hit of a few seasons back. 

Oddly Josephine did not start out to be a singer. She 
explains that her success is all “the result of a theory.” 
Says she: “My father brought me up to believe that you 
should really study anything you’re interested in. If I 
as much as dabbled in paint, he’d hustle me off to art 
school.” 

Thus it was, that while studying anthropology (and 
later receiving a B.S. degree from Columbia in the field) 
Josephine “began dabbling” in dancing, then studied it 
seriously. Soon she had exchanged her textbooks for 
dance shoes, and appeared in her first Broadway show, 
Blue Holiday. Not long afterwards, she discovered she 
could sing, too, and her father encouragingly suggested: 
“Well, sing then—don’t dance.” 

Father Premice’s advice launched his daughter on a 
thrilling new career which is not only paying off well 
financially, but is causing all of Europe to take notice. 
Said the Paris newspaper, A Noite: “Josephine Premice 
is a rare singer, an exotic bird. The people at her first 
performance were on the tips of their toes.” 


Dunham Show Closes In London 


Singing Auld Lang Syne and tossing red roses into the 
audience, Katherine Dunham’s troupe closed a successful 
engagement at the Cambridge Theater in London. The 
show is now scheduled to tour the continent, the first 
stop being Madrid. Before leaving London, Frances Tay- 
lor and several other members of the cast performed at 
Ciro’s, famed night club. 


Ex-Ink Spot Stars With Own Puppet Revue 


Deek Watson, former Ink Spots singer, has built a 
unique new single act featuring a score of puppets made 
in the likenesses of top Negro entertainers. With life- 
like replicas of Lena Horne, Billy Eckstine, Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington and others, Watson plays records, 
comments and sings while the puppets perform the stars’ 
specialties. 
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mmee MOVIE OF THE WEEK Se 


When 


In Rome 

The teensters’ 
favorite swoon so-. 
licitor, Van John- 
son, dons the robes 
of a priest in Metro- 
Goldwyn - Mayer’s 
movie, When In 
Rome, and prompt- 
ly gets mixed up 
with convict Paul 
Douglas who de- 
parted prematurely -_ 
from a_ stateside Van Johnson and Joseph Calleia 
prison and set sail for Genoa. After meeting Johnson on 
the Genoa-bound boat, Douglas steals the priest’s clothes 
and identification and rushes to Rome to hide among the 
Holy Year pilgrims. The police, of course, assume Van 
Johnson is the criminal. They trail Johnson when he sets 
out on the escaped convict’s trail. The road leads to Rome, 
where Douglas is thoughtfully visiting each of the city’s 
religious centers in the guise of a holy man. In subsequent 
scenes, the religious phases of the picture are interest- 
ingly interwound with the chase, and are handled so real- 
istically that Douglas’ ultimate decision upon meeting 
Johnson again is thoroughly convincing, though not at all 
in line with his earlier attitudes. Real life dialogue and 
humor assure When In Rome of box office success. 

oO oO 0 oO 0 O ] c) 

Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Marian Anderson on Toast of the Town (Sunday, April 13, 
at 8 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
Sugar Ray Robinson vs. Rocky Graziano in a 15-round 
middleweight championship bout (Wednesday, April 16, 
at 10 p.m. EST) on CBS television and radio. 





Sarah Vaughan, Husband Testify In Dope Inquiry 


Singing star Sarah Vaughan and her husband, George 
Treadwell, appeared as “surprise witnesses” before the 
special District grand jury probing into Washington, 
D. C.’s dope traffic. Miss Vaughan and Treadwell, who 
presented himself only as her manager, were both non- 
committal after an hour of separate quizzing before the 
jury. Meanwhile, U. S. Attorney Charles M. Irelan, pre- 
dicted the early smashing of Washington’s second big 
dope ring, reportedly as large as the $1,000,000-a-year 
traffic operated by Randolph “Catfish” Turner, recently 
indicted on 13 charges of narcotics violations. 


San Francisco Station Hires Negro Announcer - 

Wallace G. Ray was hired as a staff announcer at radio 
station KNBC in San Francisco, becoming the first Negro 
to hold such a position in the San Francisco area. He 
formerly was assistant manager of radio station KBLF in 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Musician Says Drugs Easy To Buy In D. C. 


Richard J. Jews, a 29-year-old drummer, told a judge 
in Washington, D.C., that narcotics are easier to buy in 
the nation’s capital than in Baltimore, his home town. 
Jews, an admitted addict of seven years, said he had ob- 
tained narcotics without difficulty on regular trips to 
Washington until his supplier became ill. He was arrested 
in Washington in connection with the theft of a police 
officer’s private auto. 





Name Successor To Dr. Charles Drew At Howard 
Dr. James Richard Laurey was named successor to the 
late Dr. Charles Drew as head of the department of sur- 
gery at the Howard University medical school. Dr. Laurey 
joined Howard’s faculty in 1935, the same year as Dr. 
Drew, and has been acting head of the department since 
the latter’s death on April 1, 1950. 
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ACarol Drake, most- 
talked-about model in the 
country, has charmed Dal- 
las Texan football star 
Sherman Howard to such 
an extent that he is telling 
friends she will be the next 
Mrs. H. as soon as his Chi- 
cago divorce becomes final. 
A Ray Robinson’s new 11- 
room house in the Bronx 
will have a swimming pool 
and a playground for his 
son, plus a gym for Sugar 
to train in. 

A Dolores Harper, one of 
the Shuffle Aiong dancers, 
just inherited $15,000 from 
a late relative. She took a 
third of the $$$ and bought 
stock in the show. 

A Winston-Salem’s wealthy 
Savannah Jones shopped in 
New York for a $1,500 ring 
as a gift to her fiance, 
Bishop Harry T. Medford of 
Washington,-D. C. They will 
tie the knot in June. She 
owns acres of land in Caro- 
lina and three apartment 
houses in Harlem. 














A Contrary to reports sep- 
arating him from his wife, 
ex-heavyweight champ Ez- 
zard Charles says that he 
will be a father again in 
July. 


A Jimmy Bacon, the Sugar 
Hill mayor, bought the 
apartment house where his 
popular tavern is located 
and is turning it into a 
swank 30-room hotel. 


A The Fred Normans had 
their marriage annulled. He 
is the arranger for top 
bands like Charlie Spivak, 
Tommy Dorsey. 


A When jobs are not forth- 
coming, actress Sybil Lewis 
raises dogs. She just sold 
a litter of boxers for $4,500. 


A Bandleader Willis Jack- 
son and singer Ruth Brown 
hitting on one note, with 
the preacher the next stop 
soon, his friends say. 

A The stork is headed for 
the home of the Ray No- 
bles. He’s the New York 
Giants baseball catcher. 
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A Real reason that Pearl 
Bailey refused to headline 
the Shuffie Along show: 
she told pals that she could 
not see having Noble Sissle 
as her lover in the show be- 
cause he was “just too old” 
for that part. In real life 
she prefers white choreog- 
rapher Don Saddler, who 
just finished work on a new 
Bing Crosby picture. He will 
be husband No. 5 for her. 


A lnternal dissension is 
threatening to split the 
medical board over at Mt. 
Morris Park Hospital. The 
West Indian faction is 
feuding with native-borns 
over administration poli- 
cies. 


Ray Robinson 





A Latest of the “Heart Af- 
fairs” chorines to leave a 
trail of broken hearts 
across the nation is shapely | 
Josephine Jefferson. First 
it was salesman Kiah Sayles 
and now New York real 
estate biggie Ray Walker. 


A Christine Murphy, the 
goodlooker on the Theresa 
Hotel desk, and Dick 
Christmas, Ezzard Charles’ 
secretary, do not care who 
knows they care. 


A Fred Waring told Har- 
lem YMCA secretary Ru- 
dolph Thomas he will do- 
nate the services of his 
entire group for a benefit 
show for the Y at Lewisohn 
Stadium. 
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New togs for 
vacation days 
feature eyelet: 
embroidergd. 
materials that 

will make com- - 
fortable as well 
as attractive 
playtime clothes 
this summer. 
Baretop sun suit 
doubles as bath- 
ing suit, is em- 
broidered in 
diagonal striped 
design in coral 
and white. 
“Bloomer. Girl” 
outfit has halter- 
style fitted top 
with clever dol- 
man sleeves. For 
other summer 
outfits see “Mod- 
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